Exploration 


Mississippi Women Are Going to Take 
Inventory 


VER 6,000 women in Mississippi work 

over 10 hours a day at a medium salary 

of $8.60 a week. What can be done about it? 

During the past year over specialization in 

cotton growing has resulted in a huge’ surplus 
<rop. ,How can this be avoided? 

These are only two of the questions asked 
by a group of fifty Mississippi State College 
for Women students who have been discussing 
the welfare of their state for some time. 

But now they are tired of drily discussing 
across a table and intend to make personal 
surveys of various situations, and see what 
can be done. 

These surveys, to be executed first of all 
in Columbus, the university town, will include 
conditions in factories and other industries, 
jails, and other “fields.” They will look 
for the facts behind such phenomena as crime, 
illiteracy, ill health, over-specialization in cot- 
ton raising and conditions in industry. 

Over 60 or 70 girls have already enrolled 
in this work, which has not yet gone beyond 
Columbus. Recruits are welcomed, the lead- 
ers say. 


Real Indians For Idaho Pageant 


If the historical pageant “The Light in the 
Mountains” is given by the University of 
Tdaho it will not lack verisimilitude in its 
Indian scenes. Real Indians from the Nez 
Perce Reservation, together with native cos- 
tumes and war equipment will be used. 


Four years ago the pageant was produced 
by the Associated Students of the University 


with remarkable success. 
* * * 


Exchanging Players 


Smith College has requested from Amherst 
College the loan of several male actors for 
dramatic productions. The women’s college 
has also offered to lend women to the Amherst 
club. This exchange is proposed in order to 
do away with the necessity for featuring wo- 
men in men’s parts, and vice versa. 

x * co 


“Ole Miss” 


Ole Miss will be the first college comic of 
the South edited exclusively by women, its 
sponsors claim. The magazine is scheduled 
to appear on March 15 at Mississippi State 
College for Women. One of its distinguishing 
features will be the absence of all “drunk” 


stories, 
* * 7 


Amalgamation 


At New Haven an important step in public 
speaking. A mass meeting was recently held to 
consider the amalgamation of the Yale De- 
bating Union, the Liberal Club, Yale Court and 
several other organizations. Something may 
be formed similar to the Oxford Union. 


New York, Wednesday, M:rch 16, 1927. 


The First Devate 


In the midst of the intercollegiate debate 
season Vassar girls are reminded of the in- 
ception of debate at that institution way back 
in 1902. That year Vassar debated and de- 
feated Wellesley on the question of a federal 
subsidy for the merchant marine. 


Nation-wide interest was shown in this first 
debate between two women’s colleges. Head- 
lines, comic strips and editorials everywhere 
celebrated the event. Vassar was elated. The 
college declared a holiday and, The Mis- 
cellany News vouches for it, turned out 
as one man to welcome the victors back. 


Scholar—President 


In Carmel, California, Dr. Ira E. Remsen, 
scholar, ex-president of a university, died on 
March 5. The news caused students of an 
earlier generation to reflect that the old type 
ef college president, who was a scholar as 
well, is no longer common. Dr. Remsen was 
the president of Johns Hopkins University for 
eleven years and was a cheiist of some note. 
Jt was in the old laboratories on North How- 


-ard Street, Baltimore, that a student working 


under him discovered the chemical compound 
called saccharine. Dr. Remsen’s text books 
are known to many students. His transla- 
lion of Wohler’s Organische Chemie 
netted him no little recognition. 

In 1901 Dr. Remsen succeeded Daniel C. 
Gilman to the presidency of Johns Hopkins. 
He was the second president of the university, 
and his role was consolidation of the notable 
work ef organizing done by his predecessor, 
the first president of the institution. Dr. 
Remsen lived to the age of 81. 


“Any previous newspaper experience?” 

“No, but I was Editor of my college paper.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, we've got an editor.” 
—Judge. 
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Many Debates Held 


Arguers of Every Section Busy This 
Month 


NTERCOLI.EGIATE debating continues to 
be the most important student activity 

during the months of February and March. 
Scores of men’s and women’s teams are en- 
gaged in arguing leading questions of the 
day with rivals. 

Through the Middle West the big problems 
of the farmer are engaging ccllege orators. 
“Resolved,—that the essential features of the 
McNary Haugen bill be enacted into law” is 
a popular question in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

For the women’s debate teams, growing 
more numerous each year, the appropriate 
question, “Resolved. that the United States 
should adopt a uniform marriage and divorce 
law,” was chosen. 


Prohibition in the South 


In the bone-dry South the debaters from 
the University of South Carolina defeated the 
William and Mary team on the question “Re- 
solved, that the Volstead Act should be amend- 
ed to allow the state-controlled sale of bever- 
ages containing not more than two and three- 
fourths per cent of alcohol.” The victorious 
South Carolina debaters upheld the affirma- 
tive. 


Should Students Control? 


Two questions of foreign policy are being 
debated. The Eastern Intercollegiate Debate 
League argued the debt cancellation question. 
Stanford women debaters defeated a Univer- 
sity of California team, upholding the affirma- 
tive of the question “Resolved, that the Policy 
of the United States toward Latin America 
should be condemned.” “Resolved, that Mus- 
solini is a benefactor of Italy” was popular in 
the Far. West. 

Only one contest, so far has been confined 
to a question of campus importance. Bethany 
College, Kansas, and Kansas State Teachers 
College women debate teams argued whether 
or not college newspapers should be controlled 
by students. 

New debate methods have come into prac- 
tice here and there. In some cases audience 
votes have decided the winning team, although 
most of the victories are still decided by a 
few judges. 


Downfall? 
The downfall of formal intercollegiate de- 


@bating is predicted by the Dartmouth Forensic 


Club which has been sending its men in pairs 
to present informally two sides of various 
problems before New England Rotary Clubs. 
Says Loren W. Taylor, secretary-treasurer of 
the Union, also of the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Debate League: 

“Men everywhere within the past few years 
have come to realize that debating per se has 
passed its peak and is now suffering from 
depression. The American audience no longer 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Notes on Lethargy 


H ANG the crepe on Colgate University! The 

vaunted spirit of old quickens the sons of 
this Alma Mater no more. No other than 
the vice-president of the student body affirms 
it. “We are not carrying on,” he complains 
in a statement of the Colgate Maroon, 
which is engaged in lugubrious post mortem. 
Here is the evidence: “Our long ‘Colgate’ 
doesn’t send that shiver-tingling up and down 
our spines as it once did. Instead it reverber- 
ates hollowly and artificially through the 
halls.” 

“Does the blood rush to your face as you 
strain your voice to that ‘Colgate’?” the vice- 
president demands, point blank. “It doesn’t, 
and you know it doesn’t.” 


Instances? Here they are: “Failure to sup- 
port our student government by paying its 
tax. Failure to attend basketball games. On 
attendance, failure to respond to cheer and 
song leaders. To me the most flagrant vio- 
lation seems the desecration of our Alma 
Mater, which should be second in sacredness 
only to our country’s hymns.” 

It seems that Colgate men start out with 
a large-sized Colgate spirit gnawing at their 
inwards, but somehow it peters out some- 
where between the sophomore and junior 
years. A frosh “gridiron and court luminary” 
condemns the upper classes: 

“How can we of the underclasses be ex- 
pected to have interest enough to attend Stu- 
dent’s Association meetings, when the upper- 
classmen who transact the business do not see 
fit to attend the meetings themselves?” 

A graph would indicate a definite drop of 
college spirit somewhere about Thanksgiving 
of each year, according to the testimony of 
another frosh. “When I entered school in the 
fall,” he says, “I was greatly impressed by 
the evidences of spirit shown around the 
campus. Since the football season I have 
sensed a lack of interest in all phases of col- 
lege activity. 

“At first,” this frosh continues, “I could not 
comprehend the full meaning of such a dis- 
tinctive change, but now I can clearly see we 
are unwilling to accept the responsibility of 
real Colgate men. In my conversations with 
numerous classmates I have Jearned that they, 
too, feel the lack of spirit. We look to the 
upperclassmen to teach us the significance of 
our Alma Mater. If this meaning were ex- 
pressed to us clearly it would be a strong in- 
fluence in guiding us to do our share for Col- 
gate.” 


6s don’t care what kind of an affair Rice 

students would pull, sighs a southern 
college paper, “but we profess to believe that 
something in the nature of the Harvard riot 
should be pulled here. Something that would 
serve to awaken the student body from its 


lethargy. . . . Let’s have an honest to gosh 
fight in the mess hall some time, nothing 
barred.” 

* * * 

After theatre riots ... mess hall brawls. . . 
the emotional peaks American students touch 
in shaking off dread lethargy 

Meanwhile a group of Chinese students are 
spreading Nationalistic propaganda among 
Shanghai workers. . . . Should they be dis- 
covered their heads would be lopped off to 
adorn the streets of Shanghai. . . . South 
American students, sent representatives to the 
Brussells Congress Against Colonial Oppres- 
sion and Imperialism. 

A mid-western university president speaks 
of the student body as “My children.” Per- 
haps he is right. Their highest collective ex- 
pression of a yea-saying attitude toward life 
is to beat up a couple of policemen. At the 
other pole. a student in despair takes poison 
because she failed in examinations. 

* * * 

Fortunately this is an inadequate picture of 
the college scene. Some students are alive to 
a real and exciting world of intellect and ac- 
tion. The other day the University of Oregon 
assented to an educational reorganization that 
was largely put through by an able group of 
students centering around the college daily. 
And some students are getting excited about 
the depredations of economic imperialism in 
Nicaragua and China. 

Which proves that after all there are ways 
and ways of shaking off lethargy. 

* * * 


The Scarletand Black, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa, has just conducted an anonymous 
questionnaire which was answered by 380 out 
of 800 students. The results, according to the 
student paper, are “conservatively representa- 
tive of the attitude of Grinnell students.” 

Here are the returns: 

15 Students out of 380 justify cribbing word 
for word, 

151 students justified borrowing ideas, 

235 have cribbed at one time or another, 
nearly 62 per cent. 

141 say that they cannot justify cribbing but 
they do it just the same. 

22 who do not crib and never have done so 
justify borrowing ideas. 

156 crib occasionally now. 

82 who have cribbed in the past have re- 
formed and do not do so now. 
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WINDMILL 


Another Election Scandal 


It seems that the Princeton Press Club sup- 
pressed a questionnaire indicating that 145 
students had lost their faith in a personal God 
since entering Princeton. When a World 
reporter asked Dean Gauss and Mr. Alexander 
Leitch about it they made light of the mat- 
ter, saying that nobody had taken the ques- 
tionnaire seriously. 


The Windmil] is still waiting to hear 
from some college where a press bureau sup- 
pressed for a like reason election returns that 
showed a majority favorable to God. 


No aid and comfort is given censors in 
Heywood Broun’s chapter on censorship in 
the recently published life of Anthony Com- 
stock (A. and C. Boni, publishers). Summar- 
ized, his views come to this: 


A case or sorts can be made out for censor- 
ship in any field, if you can imagine the job 
being administered by the wisest man in the 
world, or one of his five er six closest rivals. 
But no wise man would attempt such a post. 
As things are constituted, it is pretty safe to 
assume that any given censor is a fool. The 
very fact that he is a censor indicates that. 


“You are quite an ingenious young liar,” 
commented George Bernard Shaw on a thesis 
submitted him by a Lawrence College (Wis- 
consin), student. 


The thesis was a criticism of the Irishman’s 
philosophy and religion by Miss Miriam 
Stephensen ’29. written for a course in Intro- 
duction to Philosophy. 


She received the following reply: “You are 
quite an ingenious young liar. How many 
marks did they give you? A career as a 
journalist is indicated. Good luck to you! 
G. Bernard Shaw, 11-2-27.” 


The Sun Shines 365 Days 


At last we know why they did it. A re- 
porter from The Daily Californian 
brought this explanation of the student sui- 
cides back from an interview with President 
W. W. Campbell of the University: 


“Many students have a hard time over the 
winter, and a state of mental depression is a 
natural result. In California, where there is 
a mild climate, and where conditions are bet- 
ter generally, we have no such contributing 
causes, and consequently no students trag- 
edies.” 


It is reported, from none too reliable sources, 
that when the above statement appeared in 
the papers five hundred students left their 
various colleges overnight and took the first 
train for California; the price of carbolie acid 
dropped five cents to the bottle in Rochester, 
New York, and the promoter of a new Uni- 
versity of Alaska dropped dead in the streets 
of Chicago. 


Now we understand why the University of 
Idaho recently established a Southern Branch. 
No doubt the branch will house a School for 
Hypochondriacs. 


PERSON A L 
A Memorial for Don R. Mellett 


Crusading college editors are likely to re- 
tain their propensity to reform even in after- 
college days. In 1910, Don R. Mellett cam- 
paigned for civic improvements, as editor of 
Th eIndianaDaily Student. In 1926 
he met his death in the midst of a crusade 
against the bootleggers and thugs of the 
Canton (Ohio) underworld. 


Even before college Mellett was a journal- 
ist. In high school he covered basket ball 
games and chased advertisements for the 
Shortridge Echo, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. When he went 
to the State University he became’ heeler, 
along with 40 other freshmen, on The In- 
diana Daily Student. He _ worked 
hard, and by persistent and energetic scouting 
uncovered a series of thefts involving promi- 
nent figures in the undergraduate world. His 
big job two years later when he became edi- 
tor of the University Daily was to arouse 
the city to the need for a sufficient water 
supply. Although university geologists had 
pointed out a way to insure enough water the 
otiose city officials refused to budge. A ser- 
ies of burning articles in the Student 
pointed the way out, and declared the Univer- 
sity ought to move away if the city officials 
took no action. 

Despite threatening notes, despite bundles 
of switches warningly laid on his doorstep, 
Mellett continued to print the articles. Event- 
ually the city was aroused and the new water 
works installed. 

Later on Mellett became publisher of the 
Canton Daily News and arch enemy of 
bootleggers, dope peddlers, crooks and conniv- 
ing politicians. In July, 1926, he was shot 
from ambush near his home. 

In honor of Don R. Mellett, the University 
of Indiana has launched a campaign for funds 
to build a $350,000 memorial. The memorial 
will take the form of a Don R. Mellett Jour- 
nalism Building. 


CONFERENCE 


Country Life Association 


A place for student discussion will be re- 
served at the tenth annual conference of the 
Country Life Association which meets at 
Lansing, Mich., August 1-5, 1927. 


Since the Great War rural life has been 
recognized as a problem for social organizers, 
and country youth is being studied as never 
before. Over twenty collegiate country life 
clubs interested in the social life and economic 
interests of the country people have been 
founded in colleges and universities through- 
out the country. 


A group of forty-two students attending the 
ninth conference of the Country Life Asso- 
ciation is planning for the student group at 
the Lansing conference. Through succeeding 
conferences these students hope to spread this 
“idea”: “the importance of country life is na- 
tional thinking, the opportunity of the country 
as a field of service, the challenge of country 
life problems to the most strenuous thinking 
with which students can wrestle.” 


At Lansing the topic will be Farm In- 
come and Farm Life. Because the subject 


deals with economics it is urged that students 
who attend the conference shall be mature 
enough to enter into the discussions. Material 
and information will be furnished by writing 
to Mr. William Tufts, chairman student sec- 
tion, American Country Life Association, 1849 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New York 
City. 


R. QO. yar 


‘Purely Militaristic”’ 


Silver buckles and brightly polished sabres 
jangled merrily as uniformed figures mingled 
smartly among gaily-gowned women. It was 
the annual military ball at the University of 
California and the governor, his wife, and 
numerous state dignitaries looked on. 


Cc. 


As described by the student Daily it was 
a “purely militaristic” affair. Entrance to the 
women’s clubrooms of the Stephens Union 
was through a sandbag parapet guarded by 
guns. Inside the rooms were to be found miti- 
tary flags, rifles, and another parapet, from 
which refreshments were served. a}] arranged 
to give the effect of a drill floor, with re- 
ception headquarters and drill roon. 


Objection to military drill at the University 
is on the wane, the Daily Californian 
took occasion to remark. 


“Even within the University, where peaceful 
ideals are most firmly entrenched. there are 
indications of this change in feeling. A few 


_years ago the military department had very 


few friends and was the subject of consider- 
able—often bitter criticism. Barely enovgh 
students to officer the companies could be in- 
duced to pursue the upper division work in 
military. It was not infrequent to see sopho- 
mores commanding platoons. Today the situ- 
ation is reversed. ‘The department is forced 
to turn away applicants for the advanced 
course. And juniors fill posts as platoon 
sergeants and guides. Things wilitary are 
favored with popular approval, among the men 
on the campus at Jeast. 


“Indications are that the women will add 
their approval when the fifty-fifth annual 
military ball takes place tonight in Stephens 
Union. The dance will be thoroughly militar- 
istic. with guns, flags and sandbag parapets 
as decorations. But the women say they'll 
like it! 

“At all events it is evident that pavifists 
and pacifism are of declining influence today. 
Mars is jangling his scabbard in several parts 
of the world and people are listening.” 


MISCELLANY 
Breathing Spell 


A breathing space just before examinations 
will be given Harvard students by a plan re- 
cently passed upon by the University author- 
ities. Any department may discontinue lec- 
tures and other classroom work for two and 
one-half weeks between the Christmas vaca- 
tion and midyear examinations, and for a 
period of about three and a half weeks prior 
to the final examinations. 

These intervals will remain part of the 


term and neither students nor instructors may 
ebsent themselves from college without 


reason. 


Diverting Questions 


Ask Me Another, the popular question 
book which has become one of the ten best 
sellers, would be old stuff to questionnaire- 
hardened college students. 

The latest question to go the rounds, how- 
ever, is “different.” It was suggested at a 
recent students’ conference at Northfield, 
Mass. The questions are being sent out to 
eleven New England colleges. 


Are you in favor or against using armed 
force in Nicaragua and China to protect the 
lives, property and interests of citizens? the 
first questions ask. The third question as to 
Nicaragua asks if the student is in favor of 
using diplomatic and financial action to se- 
cure stable conditions. The third question as 
to China is: “I favor using the League of Na- 
lions to attempt, by means of economic and 
moral assistance, to help China to a settle- 
ment of her internal difficulties, and to work 
out the problem of her relations with foreign 
Governments.” The questions as to Mexico 
are: 


I favor applying the principle of arbi- 
tration to the present Mexican land law 
dispute. 


I favor severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Mexico, if the Mexican Gov- 
ernment enforces the land and oil laws 
which our Government regards as con- 
fiscation of the property of our citizens 


I favor the policy of making it clear to 
our citizens that when they own property 
in Mexico they must abide by Mexican 
laws. 


On disarmament the questions are: 

I object to further reduction of the 
naval and military forces of the United 
States as dangerous to our interests and 
protection. 


I favor the Coolidge proposal for an 
extension of the Washington 1922 naval 
agreement to cruisers and smaller ships, 
and approve the calling of a three-Power 
conference for this purpose with England 
and Japan. 


I favor the policy of working through 
the League of Nations and its agencies in 
a program for international disarmament. 
The answer will be sent to the senators of 
the state in which the college is located, Pres- 
ident Coolidge and Secretary of State Kel- 
logge. 
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Will A Gun 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—“What policy will pay 
best” is the subject of this article, the fourth 
of a series prepared by a committee rep- 
resenting the four hundred Chinese students 
in New York City in an effort to place the 
Chinese viewpoint of the current crisis be- 
fore American college students. 


“wie does the foreigner want in China 
anyway? — that is the fundamental 
question an American must consider before 
deciding how to answer the demands of the 
Chinese Nationalists for the abolition of the 
unequal treaties. 

“We Westerners in the Orient are es- 
sentially shopkeepers. All we want is to keep 
our shops there open and doing business.” 
This recent statement of Lloyd George is 
the true answer of these foreigners who op- 
pose these demands. (The missionaries have 
more than once denounced the treaties!) 

In what fashion must the foreigner in China 
run his business today so that he may make 
the biggest profit? Until a decade ago he 
found it most profitable to conduct his busi- 
ness’ with one hand holding an automatic 
revolver and the other operating a cash regis- 
ter. And the revolver was loaded with Tariff 
Control, Extraterritoriality, Concessions and 
other special political rights based on the 
unequal treaties. 


The Deadly Boycott 


But that lovely system no longer works 
so smoothly. The Japanese found their in- 
dustries at a standstill and millions of her 
workers unemployed when China refused to 
be her customer while the Japanese retained 
control of Shantung province. The Japanese 
left. 

The Belgians learned the same _ lesson. 
“British Folly” gave way to wisdom also — 
after fifteen months lockout at Hongkong in 
which the British “shop-keepers” lost 75,000,- 
000 pounds sterling (twenty leading firms 
were bankrupt). 

As a consequence the Chen-O’Malley nego- 
tiations over the Hankow and Kiukiang con- 
cessions resulted in nothing more or less than 
a request on the part of the British for a 
receipt and a note of appreciation from the 
Chinese for the latter’s seizing of the “Brit- 
ish property” — the Concessions. 

Thus two of the most powerful nations of 
the globe learned to their sorrow that they 
could not oppose China’s master weapon — 
the well-organized strike and boycott. 


“It Pays” 

Meanwhile Germany, Austria and Russia 
had lost or given up their “rights”. Since 
then their business has been increasing faster 


than that of any other nation — 658% in- 
crease in Germany’s case in four 
years. 

Why? The answer to this Chinese puzzle 


is simple. The “mobs”, “strikers”, “Canton- 
ese”, etc. have protected and patron- 
ized the Russians and Germans and Austri- 
ans. In dealing with a cranky customer is 
it not more effective to please him than to 
abuse him? 

Here are some questions for Americans to 
answer. 

Will an antagonistic Chinese nation, arous- 
ed by demonstrations of marines and war- 
ships, be favorably inclined towards your 
traders? 


Policy Pay? 
Is Force Enough? 


Is it an economically sound proposition to 
have 50 warships, 4,159 uniformed men and 
about a 100 commanding officials to “protect” 
the 4,000 Americans within the area patrolled 
by this force? 

And (should these forces eventually goad 
the Chinese into active opposition) how could 
they protect the 2,000 Americans not in 
Shanghai? Or the American properties which 
are spread over an area as big as the United 
States itself? 

How are Americans going to return to the 
interior of China to reside and reclaim their 
properties, after being thus “protected”? 

These are the real Chinese puzzles. 


Many Debates Held 


(Continued from Page 1) 
is content to sit for hours listening to the 
relative merits or demerits of some proposed 


legislation, nor is it possible to find any sub- 
ject suitable for debate in which there is in- 
terest. On the other hand, business men and 
speakers of repute tell us their speaking en- 
gagements are growing by leaps and bounds 
regardless of the subject matter. It has been 
the experience of many college men to debate 
before a scanty audience and on the following 


evening to interest hundreds in a personal 
address on the same subject. Colleges being 
one of the exponents of debating have this 
problem to face.” 


Despite the Dartmouth innovation many 
colleges still look on debating as intercollegi- 
ate rivalry which merely substitutes argu- 
ments for basketballs. One student reporter 
to a debate took pains to mention in the first 
sentence that the home team was “nosed out 
of first place by a close score” but neglected 
to tell anywhere in the story what the sub- 
ject of the debate was. 


What A Negro Thinks About 


HIS morning, while getting ready to make 

my eight o’clock class in American Lit, 
I accidently picked up an old copy of the 
Crisis magazine in which was announced 
the winning poem in the annual poetry con- 
test. This particular work had heretofore es- 
caped my notice. I read, and thought of other 
black poets of both before and after the Civil 
war. Phyllis Wheatly wrote stuff that was 
considered to be of the best in her time. Paul 
Laure Dunbar wrote stuff that caused the 
great John Drinkwater, in a speech before 
Southern girls in a white private institution, 
to say that he was the best writer of verse 
that the South has ever produced. 


What Textbooks Omit 


This brings to mind quite a few things which 
I don’t quite understand: if these two were of 
the best, why aren’t they mentioned in my 
textbook out of which I am supposed to study 
the writings of the best American authors? 
Maybe I don’t understand literature well 
enough to understand that it, too, draws a 
color line; maybe the printer was in a hurry 
and overlooked the work of these two writers; 
or maybe the author couldn’t spell their names 
and wanted to save himself a lot of embarrass- 
ment. Peculiar, isn’t it, now that one comes 
to think about it? 


Another thing: I haven’t found in any of 
my school histories (I have attended nothing 
but “mixed” schools) mention of Crispus At- 
tucks, the first martyr to give his life for the 


good of the Colonies in the Revolutionary 


war, nor of the black regiment at Bunker 
Hill, nor of countless other Negroes who 
fought for a country that doesn’t seem to 
appreciate it. 

I wonder why the girl who asked me ques- 
tions the whole period during my hotany 
quizz, and the boy who has borrowed a pen- 
cil from me in both of the last sessions of 
our class in economics, failed to see me when 
we passed on the campus today. It was so 
absurdly ridiculous as to be amusing. One 
became exceedingly interested in a hitherto 
unnoticed object on a Kansas landscape, the 


other changed his path. Both are members of 
frats and sororities. ... 


Perhaps some of my profs are not yet ac- 
quainted with the 26 letters of the alphabet. 
At the beginning of the semester one of my 
instructors announced his intention of seating 
the class alphabetically for the purpose of 
taking the roll with greater ease. My last 
name begins with “D” but I was not seated 
until after the “W’s,” who, incidentally, hap- 
pened to be the last of the white students. 


Not that there was any especial virtue in 
sitting between two white students. But a 
brown face in a sea of white faces is always 
conspicuous and it is quite embarrassing to 
take one’s seat to the music of the suppressed 
giggles of another race. (It may be the in- 
structor thinks that, being a Negro, I can- 
not have such reactions.) 


A basketball game tonight, and I shall surely 
go. I enjoy the sight of strong young bodies 
engaged in athletic endeavor. But some of 
my colored college group will not go. Why 
pay, they say, five dollars each semester to 
see games played in which Negro lads are 
barred from competing? We have men cap- 
able of playing upon some of the athletic 
teams if they were only given a chance to 
make good. ; 


And I find that I cannot answer them. 


Pioneer in Relationships 


But though these things do weigh heavily 
upon my mind I still have much over which 
to rejoice and be happy. In winter, gray 
Kansas hills are covered with white snow, a 
few evergreens, and they are beautiful; in the — 
spring they are covered with grass that fits 
like a green dress, and this is also beautiful. 
I wear a jeweled fraternity pin and my or- 
ganization frequently ranks second or third 
in scholarship among all social fraternities of 
the college. 

If I were to change this brown skin for one 
tinted a light pink, I would gain nothing but 
a few conveniences. But the pioneers, makers 
of these United States, forsook ease and con- 
venience and went into life rough-and-tumble 
and made history.—F. Marshall Davis. 


